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148 Geographical Notes. 

Mr. Bates was, also, the discoverer of the principle 
of mimicry in the animal world, first pointed out in his 
paper on " Mimetic Resemblances as illustrated by the 
Heliconidae." 

In the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society 
for March several of the Fellows give expression to 
their admiration of Mr. Bates's character and attain- 
ments and their sense of personal bereavement in his 
death. 

LiEUT.-CoLONEL J AMES A. Grant, C.B. — It is thirty 
years since Speke and Grant, whose names will always 
be associated, made their famous journey to the source 
of the Nile, exploring on the way the countries to the 
west and north-west of the Victoria Nyanza, which 
Speke had first seen at its southern extremity and 
named in August, 1858. It was almost four years after 
(July 28, 1862) that he saw the Nile flowing north- 
ward from the great lake and pouring over Ripon Falls. 
The story of their expedition has been told by both in 
separate publications, inspired by mutual good-will, the 
more impressive from its contrast with the unfortunate 
quarrel between Burton and Speke. 

The scientific results of the joint exploration were in 
a great measure the work of Grant. 

He made no second visit to Africa, and men lost 
sight of him as a living figure in the rear of the younger 
generation of explorers, so that the announcement of 
his death came like a surprise. 

As a soldier. Col. Grant won distinction and rank in 
India. 

Dr. Wilhelm Junker. — Dr. Junker, who died at 
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Moscow in February, was a scientific explorer of the 
highest type. 

He was born in Moscow in 1840, and studied succes- 
sively at Gottingen, St. Petersburg, Berlin and Prague. 

He began his African travels with a visit to Tunis, 
in 1874. The next year he went to Egypt and entered 
upon the systematic exploration of the Nile countries, 
extending his journeys to the western tributaries of that 
river, and the water-shed between its basin and that of 
the Congo. His farthest western point was 22° 40' E. 
Long., up to which he traced the Welle-Makua river, 
long supposed to be the upper stream of the Shari, 
which enters from the south into Lake Tchad. Five 
years after Junker, Van Gele, in 1888, coming from the 
west, ascended the Mobangi to a point where a great 
river flowed into it from the south-east. This river has 
been practically identified with the Welle-Makua, now 
shown to be the upper course of the Mobangi. 

It was Dr. Junker's method to make his way into the 
region he wished to explore, and take up his residence 
among the people for a length of time, learning their 
language, and studying under these exceptional condi- 
tions the ethnology and the natural history of the dis- 
trict, and fixing geographical positions, with or without 
instruments. Where these were wanting, he v/ent 
through the monotonous and trying labor of measur- 
ing his steps as he travelled, keeping his direction by 
the sun, and recording at night the distance of the day's 
march and his positions. The revolt of the Sudan, in 
1883, against the authority of Egypt shut up Dr. Jun- 
ker in Wadelai with Emin Bey. 

In 1886 the Russian traveller suddenly appeared at 
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Zanzibar, like a man returned from the dead, with the 
tidings of Emin's loyalty to his flag and his pressing 
need of help. Then followed the tragi-comedy of 
Stanley's expedition. 

Dr. Junker may be said to have died before his time. 
Men of his stamp do much to redeem the reputation 
of the white race in Africa. 

Louis Ferdinand Alfred Maury. — At the meeting 
of the Paris Socidtd de G^ographie, on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, the President announced the death of Mr. Alfred 
Maury, of the Institute, for forty-seven years a Fellow 
of the Socidtd^i of which he had been successively Assis- 
tant Secretary, Secretary, Vice-President, and one of 
the Honorary Presidents. 

Mr. Maury was a man of vast erudition, and his 
writings on history, philology, archaeology, and geog- 
raphy, are of a very high order. 

He was elected a Corresponding Member of the 
American Geographical Society in i860. 

Sir William Macleay. — The Linnean Society of 
New South Wales announces in a circular letter the 
death of Sir Wm, Macleay, one of its oldest and most 
active members. An extract from the President's Ad- 
dress in January, 1890, recounts the benefactions of 
Sir William to the Society: 

" I must remind you, at least, of his having borne all 
the expenses of our unfortunately brief establishment 
in the Garden Palace, of his gift of one admirable lib- 
rary of Natural History, which was to be consumed in 
the subsequent conflagration, only to be replaced by 



